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Il follow a wild road, an in’ 
I lead a warring band at 
I kneel at noon with san 


Oh, the sad smile the si 
Among the hurrying cries 
Her wealth hides frail hurt 


The passing kings 
Cannot put forth a more apy 


Than autumn where he mal 


But oh, the half-hushed me 


That are spring’s wat 


By stolid towns and way 

We have not such wil 

So much to lose, such bea 

To change, to shake and blan 
And fall to death: 

We have not such 


Phe peace I seek is 
Among bare sleeping ston 
Like desert sunlight sift 

Through bleaching bones 
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Slowly they move star-lighted and atrance, 
Holding a moon of breast in each dark track 


They wander linked together lig] 
That weaves gold circles on t] 

One, keen athirst, rememberin 

Steers to a shady place, float 

And my thoughts follow him. H 

Wafts like a soul, white over dar! 

Through the star-spangled night, no moon al 


By heavy shades of leaves. H 
Dreams in the dusky shelter wl 
Far off the lake is blue and tl 


rHE RAIN 


The rain is a worn hand 

The cold world cannot shun. 
There is no place to run 

For all the ways are spanned 
The rain is a beggar 

For sleepless hours she 

Has called for charity; 

Her cry is everywhere. 

The rain is a hurt child- 
And even heaven knows 
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James F. Ryan 


The wonder of her woes. 


Her grief is strange and wild. 


RAMESES 


I know the cavern where the dreamer lives 


Behind stone eyes. I know the cleft between 


Where a door opens on a world of green 
In the fierce light the burning desert gives 


His rugged brow sets to the windy west 
} 1] —— . ” Ls 
And yellow flowers dance before his eyes; 


White women like a snow, and coia blue skies 


Gleam in the golden shadow of his breast. 


The deserts quake; wars come from the hot south; 
Gods, peoples pass. King, deity and lord, 

He keeps nis quiet place above the horde. 

His heart renews and holds a dream of youth 


Behind stone eyes; his awful shadow rears 


A calm unbending face against the years. 


BELL-RINGER 


He has his hour; he shakes the iron bell 
That shatters the old and peaceful scorn of the skies. 
His own wild heart is almost audible 


In the far piercing echo that replies. 
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Fach day he mounts at noon: 
Behold the blue spread |1] 
Upon whose futil k tl 

He strikes thi 

Birds falter and th 

His cry is borne away 


He thrills alone upon a br. 





In the broad light. vearnin 
To capture h aven, w L;] 
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4 Magazin 
I but dream you would 
Mingle yours with mine! 


My love is fever still, 
Yours is ease and era 
Your sweet smiling fa 


sii! 
Li} 


Adds unto my 


My lips are whiter fir 
Than any flame or bli 
Your kiss chill an 


Grieves my 


The suns are dead: uy 
Of golden dust my heart 
[here is no more I shall 


No voice will call me ft 


Through the great drear lik 
My soul is flying silently; 


I leave the silences unstirred 


Drawn silent to infinity. 
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GRAIN OF THE WOOD 


IN THE CITY 
I went out in a withered mood 
To find some freshening thought for fo 


Walked far across and far along 
And heard a young girl sing a song 


Sing it to a slim red devil 


Who wagged the wind with a chin of cavil 


She sang so low and sang so high 


The tune of her song provoked my eye. 


They stood on the corner an awkward minute; 


The girl’s song had distraction in it. 


The devil puffed at his cigarette; 


The girl’s song ended on regret. 


The devil swung off with a devil’s air, 


And the girl . . . the girl . . . oh, what do I ca 


KINSHIP 


When he found he had a mortal hurt 
He went to the crab-apple tree 
And fell on a perverse knee. 
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You and I (he said) are of a kind— 

You’ll understand what’s in my mind. 

(He leaned on the tree.) Your apples are red. . 
When they’re ripe I'll be dead. 

They’ll crush your fruit and they’ll make wine— 
Will they remember words of mine? 

It takes tart and sweet to make good wine. 


REHABILITATION 


Hiram was a little soft—they all said so; 
He stumbled on alone and lost, till he was thirty-seven, 
When the woman came along with a whisper and a song, 


And brought his truant sense to task, without trying even. 


Hiram was a little soft—they all said so; 

Hiram said so himself and Hiram ought to know. 

The woman had a way of starching Hiram so he went on 
marching 

Unafraid and straight ahead as any man could go. 


CONSIDER TWO CATS 


Consider two cats in the sun 

Who, slit-eyed, knit four threads of light 
Into silence worn at night. 

Consider two cats in the sun 

Who, lazy and languorous, take their ease 
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And twist four shimmering strands peace 
Into pin-clawed snares of travail 


No concernment can unravel. 


GOAT 


“You'll have to hurry,” said Bi 
“To travel that far before the end.” 


“No,” said Billy, ‘“‘vou’re wrong in tl 
The place I reach when my time | 


Is as far as I go, hurry or none 


rEMPORAI 


Grant me yet a little time 

To build my house of sand; 
There is no slower task than min 
In all the headlong land. 


I have to gather grain by grain 
Grains are such tiny things. 
And I am prodigal with time, 
And life has wasteful wings 


But stone is not for such as I 


To build a dwelling from, 


As Jong as life has brittle breath 
And hours go and come. 
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VOICES OUT OF THE LAND 


BUTCHERING DAY 


There were witches’ laughter 

And a little wind 

And rabbit tracks 

And some shattered ears of corn 

In the field I crossed on butchering day 
Of a blue prairie morn. 


The moon was like Ben Leaming’s kni 
Or the curve of a youn 
A blue thing of steel, 
A pale thing of fire, 
When I climbed through the cornfield fence 


g boar’s tooth 


Of large-woven wire. 


Two stars looked sharp like a Duroc’s eyes, 
A gun leant by the barn, 

A lantern at a door; 

Two roosters awoke, 

And I heard the boil of water 

And smelt wood smoke. 


Then through the sty fence came the sun 
Red as a white shote’s blood, 

And steam rose pink, above the tinted snow, 
Out of three dark kettle-tops 

That muttered in a row. 
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THE WABASH 


There is the stealth of an Indian 
In this rive r, W hen it goes 

Past Black Rock, through a dusk 
Where the wind still blows 
Lightly as deer rushing down 
(Now only in the river’s dream 
Thirsty, from broken timber 

To the moonlit stream. 

Sometin es 1n the summer there are shadow S,; 
As of buffalo 

Moving under the sycamores, when the moon 
Comes up the prairies full and slow. 

And when winter steals down the river 
Above Vincennes, 

The snow falls under Black Rock silent 

As moccasins. 


PRAIRIE 


Not in a dance of blossoms 
Nor in a glint of wings 
Through some blue misted woodland 


Where April stirs and sings 


But down these wet black furrows 


I wait to see again 
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Spring come, a shadowy ploug! 
Leaning against the rain. 


LYRICS 
WITCH 


I want to live where | can walk alon 
And no one wonder, 

Where I can be my singing sel! 

And not be telling why. 

I want to lie and watch the leaves 
In trees that I am under; 

Or sit awhile upon a rock 

And watch the sea-gulls fly 

All up and down the sky, 

And hear the sea-gulls cry 


IGNORANCI 


When I was but a young thing 
And brave for want of fears, 

I said, “I'll keep my laughter 
And give the world my tears!’ 
When I was but a young thin 


And wise for want of years 


TWO POEMS 


ONE OF THOSE ACCIDENTS 


They say it is bitter to gaze on the changed face of death 

When what | 

When the withdrawn smile and the closed eyes and the 
halted breath 


et a visible al on the old life of love and action and 


1 
19 


een loved is alchemized into a stranger; 


This bitter? [ have not known. 


They say it is bitter to go hungry and athirst 

In a land where no man’s face is the face of a friend; 

Where the surcharged heart must check the tears that 
burst 

From its wea! s, lest its struggle for selfhood end. 

This bitterness is not my own. 

But I have found a sorrow like the corroding of gall. 

It came upor! in that enchanted hou 


I 


When the sweet fingers 


f sleep slowly retreat, let fall 
heir long clasp, while the spirit lies still in sleep’s power. 


For a while w habit dreams yet. 


Then opening my eyes I saw one face before me 

That years ago was built in my inmost shrine 

We were one being and purpose; but time and circumstance 
) 

Ever « ci and he f m é 

Une of who! A rt says [ forget 
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Like ghosts we fenced, ceremonious and polite, 
Avoiding every reminder of the past, 

Asking no questions lest the answers bite, 

Fearful lest either break the carefully moulded cast 
Built round a buried distress. 


Sleep is so lovely; why can we not sleep forever? 

In sleep we are free, and there is no anger in sleep. 

I shall be afraid now, I shal] be trustful never, 
Since I awoke to find the memory I would not keep. 
I have known that bitterness. 


PRELUDE TO AN EXECUTION 


The guards’ feet through the narrow stone passage 
resounding 

Echoed like waves quickly lapping a rocky shore. 

Listening, he felt his heart, as of old time, bounding: 

Lost, he forgot what deed they were coming for. 


The first sick dawn was shuddering through the screen; 
Day had come back to comfort the children of sun. 

It cast unmoving shadows over the strange scene, 

The color of the strange thing that was to be done. 
While they dressed him he stared at the window’s grating, 
Where the white sky was cut to a meagre square. 

These were the men, he knew, he should be hating. 


Hate’s time was over; there was no need to care. 
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Miriam Allen deFord 


He was thinking of hate all through the chaplain’s droning— 

The hate he had lived for, and killed for, that had brought 
him here. 

The chaplain’s murmur was like hungry sea-gulls’ moaning: 


He bent his head, his mouth twisted into a sneer. 


One at each arm, they led him through the door. 
Never would he hear sea-gulls again or waves, 


Unless perhaps from the place where afterwards they | 


pore 


The pine-wood coffins to lie in numbered graves. 


Once long ago a child with his name by the ocean 


Had loved to listen to waves through the moonlit gloom; 


When the gulls cried overhead he could feel their free 
motion. 
He must stop thinking now: they had reached that room. 
) ‘ Miriam Allen deFord 


UNDERNEATH 


Make no covenant with flesh 

Love claims that portion for its own. 
Seek beneath the transient mesh 
The harder hatred of the bone. 


Once they hung a thorny wreath 
On features mild and beautiful 
Good they could not see, beneath, 
The supreme cold venom of that skull. 
Daniel Catton Rich 
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TWO POEMS 
MEDITATION 
Beds are queer things: 


Shelves in night’s closet 
Where we lay our perplexities 
For sleep to cover 

With its soft dust. 


Shelves in white rows 
To hold our red agonies 
In the tense twilight 
Of death’s indecision. 


Shelves in earth’s storehovs 
Full of long narrow bundles 
Awaiting the return 

Of a certain householder. 


folding strange bed-fellow 


FUTILITY 


He held his thin old coat 
Tight against the driven rain 
He walked wedging his body thr 


So he struggled with living; 
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But you knew 
His very bones were streaming rain. 


Ethel Wo odruff Mac) 
TWO MEN 


JAMES MARSH 
He prided himself on being punctual. 
} 


He kept ahead of time and had to wait 


For most appointments, fretting all the wl 
As though the other person had been lat 
Only tw in his life he wasn’t read 
Two great appointments took him by surpris 


i 
(As they do every man—the time he love 


And tl ncredible moment when he dies. 


TON 
Disillusioned many times, 

He learned to break the blow 

He’d nudge himself, and wink to himself, 
And say, © told you sO.” 
\fter awhile he tired of this 
He finally didn’t 
What hay 
Nobody k1 


Ly KNOWS where. 


Care 


ened, and he drifted off 
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SHE SAYS 


REVERSED 


She walked the way of marionettes 
And Jimmy pulled the string a bit 

Oh, many a woman fumes and frets 
At less than Jimmy did with it 


He made her nod—and no regret 
One string of all he might have 
She walked the way of marionettes 
And had the grace to be amused 


She had the grace to nod assent } 
She on the stage and he behind. 

He could not know what the gesture meant, 

That he was the toy, and she the mind. 


LEAN WIND 


A lean wind, a lank wind 
Baying like a hound 
Running in a chill gust 
Over frozen ground 


A lean wind, that showed its fang 
And snarled at the white, 

Blew upon my love’s dream 

On a winter night. 


Helen Maring 


A lean wind with long legs 
And long cold snout 

Raced across the night and put 
My heart’s fire out. 


Helen Maring 


SILHOUETTE 


He preached of the sins of the world—and of evil 
That ever seeks triumph in man. 

He thundered of lust, 

Of hell-fire and dust, 

Of flesh and the devil; 

And then—he was civil— 


Said, “Do come to dine when you can.” 


His wife cuoked the dinner, and served it, and kept 
The children all quiet; 
Though he would deny it, 
And wonder just why 
The baby must cry 
Exactly at meal-times, or else when he slept; 
While she scrubbed, mended, dusted, and swept. 
Do you think he found out, when his nine lost their 
mother? 
Of course not; he married another. 
Flora Brent Hamilton 
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CARNIVAL 


Godfather Death attended a birth 
attended a new life 
that a screaming mother 
ejected 
haphazardly, 
uncaring, 
into the arms 
of Godfather Death. 


And Death took a piece of tis 
and traced a mark 

upon the forehead 

of the new child 


that had been born to | 


Godfather Death attended a birth, 
and presented kindly 
a lasting token. 


LAZARUS SILVERLOOM 
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fall from his table 

fold on amazing fold. 

His bed is a perilous throne, 
and he sits with his sword in a cavern alone. 
Green water drips from stone to stone 

and trickles on marmoreal floors. 

Far off, below him in the earth, 

he hears the sound of closing doors 

and muffled cries of unreal mirth. 

The silence is unfathomably deep, 

and Lazarus Silverloom feels very old. 
Faintly he hears the curious creep 

of time, and sees the purple cloths— 

the gold and sable in a heap, 

maggoty with mold. 

And Lazarus is lonely, lonely. 

He stiffens with a leprous cold. 

Around him he sees the stain 

of sleepless water falling like melted lead— 
who is this, Charlemagne 

or Lazarus, sitting dead? 

Twilight floats into the room, 

twilight rustles through the hall, 

footsteps crackle on the stair, 

Lazarus hears the voice of Saul. 

Saul is walking in the gloom 

looking for a furnished tomb; 

Tamerlane and Jenghiz Kahn, 
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blindly he races. 
Skeleton faces 

float by him there 
with dolorous eyes 
wreathed in dead hair. 
Through the far halls, 
endlessly black, 
in a current of sighs 

the steep walls 

illimitably rise 

before him in air; 

they always come back 

he sways and falls in his despair. 

Lazarus Silverloom 

in the unheard-of gloom, 

crumpled in a corner of the hall, 

sees the landlord in a ragged shaw] 

locking and unlocking doors. 

He is sighing through the corridors, 

walking in a weary way, 

knocking, knocking at the doors. 

Lazarus hears him halt and pray 

as he goes from bed to bed 

sees a light about his head 

and a sorrow in his tread; 

hears him call in every room 

in a tone of wistful gloom: 

“We are not dead but only sleeping.” 
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ELINOR WYLIE 


LINOR WYLIE is dead. A flame which leapt high 
is gone out, and the world seems colder for the lack 
of it. The fire has gone out, but those whom it kindled 
and those whom it scorched know that it burned clear 
and strong, pure and ruthless, toward whatever open 


spaces of immortality may await the spirit that sings 
as it soars. 

In a sense, the work of Elinor Wylie was complete, 
was finished. Though she died at forty-two, she had 


yerfected her style and delivered her message. Death 
] ; 


merely rounded the circle, gave her career a wholeness, a 
symmetry, as when a thoroughbred racer wins his trophy 
at the goal which was his starting-point a few moments 
berore. 

Her first poems, like the racer’s first paces, were of an 
instinctive yet trained precision; there was no fumbling or 
halting, never a stumble or a false step. To be sure, she 
began later than most poets, never discovering hei 
literary gift until she was well past thirty and discipline 
by a tragic experience of life. Still, waiting beyond youth 
for one’s debut in any art does not imply adequate 
practice in technique—a late beginning tends to make 


the first steps slow and painful. Not so, however, in 
“linor Wylie’s case; the four poems printed eight years 
E] Wyli the f print g] 

ago by Poetry, which she called her “first acceptor,” 
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Elinor Wylie 


showed her a master of her tools, capable of artistry which 


admitted no compromise. Here, for example, are four of 
the eight stanzas in Fire and Sleet and Candle-licht: 


| his y V 
Daring, to f 
' 
\ .y I 


Like a teari 


For this you’ve wa 
Wings of your y 


Divined, and 


Here we hz \ at once that -XaCTNeSS | f method the 





true word, tl ulanced line, the clos¢ yme-scheme, in 
hort, the polish—which characterize all her 
work. We h: also the per nal significance—her own 
friendships, joys, agonies 1m] | but never stated, 

sted but never sentimental! {tavism, in this 
arliest grou} perhaps as far as she ever went toward 


literal confession of her own feelings; yet, reading it, one 


gets no facts, but merely a kind of aura surrounding a 


ed human spirit, an aura defending her from 


1 
| 


mysteries Deyo! 
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The contents of her three small books of verse thus far 
published are just one hundred poems, most of them very 
brief, two or three of about fifty lines, and one of nearly 
two hundred. What she seems to say in the sharp 
intensity of these poems is the fragility of life in its well- 
nigh intolerable beauty, and she says it with a sparkle of 
rich many-colored glazes, like eighteenth-century French 
porcelains. Her art, indeed, allies itself with the eight 
eenth century, not so much with the poetry of that period 
as with those other arts, at once hard as jewels and 
supremely delicate, which must pass through fire to earn 
perfection. Like them, she protected emotion with an 
armor of artificiality, she glazed it with shining colors. 
And like those rigid old porcelains, so enduring in their 
fragility, her poems would seem to be protected by their 
quality, as faultless exhibits from our multi-varied 
century set up for future generations to wonder at. 

It would be interesting to trace the emotional] motive in 
such art. In a picture like Millet’s Angelus, in lyrics like 
Sara Teasdale’s, the emotional motive is stated in the 
simplest terms of beauty. But one may be deeply stirred 
also by a Watteau picnic, or by such a poem as 4 Strange 
Story, even though the emotion here is corseted and 
veiled and embroidered in all the artificialities of a super 
subtle civilization. Not that Elinor Wylie is a Watteau 
she is too much a creature of her own time to use his 
particular kind of elaborately costumed images; but she 
sees life, as he did, encumbered with all the paraphernalia 
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Elinor Wylie 
of civilization, and she goes further than he did in finding 
it almost overwhelmed under the load. 

Condemned prisoners, we are told, take refuge from the 
sense of doom in little things. Elinor Wy lie’s sense of the 
tragedy of life led her to such beflowered and beribboned 
refuges as Yennifer Lorn, The Venetian Glass Ne phew, 
and Mr. Hod: d Mr. Hazard. The first of these—the 
earliest has 


i 


seemed to me a masterpiece of its 


kind. There is never a false note, never a trace of reality 
in the whole elaborate concoction; its puppets move with 
precise grace through a delicately patterned satire of the 
human comedy as their manager pulls the intricate 
strings. in The Venetian Glass Nephew, on the contrary, 


the threads are too finely spun—they break, and the 
brittle figures shatter until nothing is left but dust. 
Mr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard, which | have not read, would 
seem to be of similarly tenuous structure, if one may trust 
the reviewers. And I shall never dare attempt The Orphan 
Angel, which resuscitates Shelley and brings him to 
America, even though Mrs. Wylie made a sincere effort to 
express in this book her life-long hero-worship of the 
English poet. 

To return to the poems, which should alone engage us in 


this place. I have quoted half of a poem from her first 





book, with its short lines and staccato rhythm. This 
pattern delight 


her to the end for purposes more or less 
satiric; we find her using it in Peregrine, the longest poem 


in her second book, and doubling it into the tetrameter 
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lines of Miranda’s Supper in the third book, the longest 
poem she has ever published. The swift steps of the 
measure accept happily that intricate play of highly 
original rhymes in which she delighted; she tosses them 
like a juggler his balls, and catches them dangerously at 
the end of a line as they seem about to es ape her handling 
They are clever, witty, miraculously effective; but more 
than that, they are robust, muscular—they carry the 
light texture of these poems with authority and 

But these quick stepping staccato rhythms were not th 
only resource of her skilful art. From the first she uss 
the sonnet form now and then, Afavisi being her earliest 1 
sonnet, winning from it slow sweeping rhythms. And ‘ 
one of the most beautiful poems in her latest book trails | 
still slower cadences in lines of variable length. This } : 
poem, Desolation Is a Delicate Thi was quoted by 
Jessica North in her November revi f the book as 
new development, suggesting “hitherto undemonstrated | 


reaches of the author’s genius.”’ 


But Elinor Wylie’s tale is told—no 1 evelop! nt 
is now possible, unless the coming posthumous vol 
should add something to the story of her rarefied an 
tinguished art. Life for her was not a simple affair « 
obvious choices; it was a conflict between, not spirit and 
flesh, but spirit and intellect. In the Song in Black A) 


she says wistfully: 


When I am dead, or sleeping 
Without any pain, 
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It may be proper to close this bri« 
or two from the last letter I shall 


poet of high desires and deep despair 


was sent from England Novem! 
acknowledgment of the Levinson 
reference to her convalescence aft 


summer: 





merit. Sod \ a 
you not convil ou 
and strangen 

It is these forty poems, no doubt 


soon in a posthum« us book as 


life and the world. 


REVIEWS 


LAST SONGS 


by Hazel Hall. E. P 


Even more elusive than the 1 
the latter is but the mirror so place 
vs 


may occasional y fall across it. 


Cry of Time is sombri bu 


’ 


a 


most of them reaching into time, gr! 


by interpretive irony and permea 
passion. There is a careful 
bring out a definite crescendo ¢ 


death; but technically this posth 
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thereby remaining true to what she wrote to m 
“My ultimate aim?—not death but poetry.” So } 
caught the slow ironic rhythm and tl nation 4 


iO] 


death. Woman Death, for examp! D 


You ne 

Slow death that w 

It is enough, th | th tk 
Ye ur every nif nt 

It is enough, the sun th 

Across your breast heavy 
Leaving th rust of radi 
Enough, the crystal at \ 


Wasting you 





Vibrant th bef 
Away » torn from jy 
There will be now, fur 


\ passing, vet r } 
You will know « 


Of breath tarnis! 


Here Comes the Thief. Flicht. D 
just quoted are representatiy 
in these pages, and are charact 
firmness of texture In th t] 
sustained, and the verbal 
suggestive. 


With inver 


The following has direct 


tive skill Miss Hall 


prehension 
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tX Leonora 


Wagstaff, fron 


LupuUuratie ( 

Pp to } 

OC C tt 
] 

with a bang : 

remal about 
1 

before th ( 


which a numbé 
that Mr. Wal 


was there. [1 


] } 
bla n ta 





LiclL CSS, | very 
Spe ve 
Coates, from John Hall Wheelox to Bb S 





Ma ga 


MODERN ANTH¢ 


A great many years ag 
nve « six at least I was ! t 
for poets (I believe it was call 
nothing indefinite about us \ 

, 

dainnet then for cony 
Ho] kins« Smit} on Ka 1} S 
Yor! | tarts Ol | tT 


12 | 
IX 


r, from Alfred K t Arc! 


Marguerite Will 
there, I r¢ it: 

ner onwa he | 
dwind! ( 

nd then (1 

the wi the 
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cities kicked up like ant-hil 
and uplifted continents, epidem 
that have rotted civilizatior 

than the hatching of a single fis] 





The intensity—almost the fiercen ] 
is not to be found in The T 
its place I find a greater sophisticat f tl ht 


would be unfair to Mr. Schnei 


- 


under the influence of the older n 


kindredness in technique tha 
Schneider’s long poem, from whi 

name, is the tale of an atheist tort 

the hypocrisies of the smug world al | 
how like and unlike he is to Mr. Jeff 

poem beside The Women at Poi Mr. S 
works in a smaller pattern, dis 

advantage and displaying a 

of words that is admirable. Mr. ] 

enough in his vaster sche 

his theme become foggy, it is the f 

places the words. The yp 

Mr. Schneider’s work a | 

makes up so remarkable a first 

fairly complete library 

it. His poetry is not a matt 

deep and distinguished digging in tl 
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The siphon hissed. 


The beer-caps hoppe 
Spun, 
Arched, 
Dropped. 
This is poetry, it does crystallize tl tl 
-without meaning any disparagement—that if } 
March’s medium had been prose |! Lay n 
equally well. The vitality would 
punch, the philosophy—‘““Time hit 
and the story, with its crescendo an 
ing. Moreover the dialogue wo 
cap of rhyme. Take for instan 
of the following speech: 


“Aw,” said Sam, 
“Don’t get so sore 
What duh hell are yul 
You done like Morel 
You layed off two round 
An’ now ye! I 
Duh nigger ain’t hu 
He knows what’s wh 


Sie'll take what he gets 








However, in spite of their rhy 
characters live. So if Mr. March shoul nt 
writing poetry—and after all he has e1 ight to choos 


his own medium—or if in the years 
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In many of these poems we find oursel: pending fi 
soundness of judgment on our 1 lection that M 
Tate is a critic of marked skill who | n great n 
justified his claim to be read patientl nd j fair 
Yet poems that need this kind of support usually fail 
serve any free purpose, an Coleridge’ it] 
Wordsworth’s verse in the Biografz might b 
transferred with a vengeance to Mr. Tate’s: it to | 
written to illustrate the an] licabilit ritical tl 
Without the constant inti 


and without the trappings of ai 
such verse is usually foun to ha t f 
and a highly derivative si 


The virtues of this collecti 


r) ( +f 
composition. It is usually idle t 
prose and verse in such matters 
interpretation, and diction, 1 
any definition it must embody 


certain psychological appeals, whi 
in unmistakable cadence, rhy 
taneity is subjected, page after 
the glow of passion is lost tf 
organic form is reduced to a tort 
poem after poem, we seat h 

of finished art. If imagery 
sensory reaction, and becomes ins 
of intellectual indexing, its vitalit 


These reflections ar 
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richness. He has a remarkable instinct for definition, ca 

which comes out frequently in his phrases: De 
eee he who dribbled coupl ts iil I 
Coiled to a lithe precision in the sur it: 
Is missing. 


The moon will run all conscien 


. the cold revery of an idiot . 
His descriptive vagaries sometimes harden into pure 
pictures. He summons up a beautiful solemnity in Od 1 
to the Confederate Dead; and in the three much-praisec 
poems, Idiot, Mr. Pope, and Death of Little Boys, he ha a 
clarified his whole attitude toward poetry and given us ch 
genuine beauty, unshackled by pedantry and for 
stylistics. These are poems likely to yield more and mor 
to the reader; likely also to reassure him that Mr. Tat 
has real poetry to give, and that some day he may give 
unburdened by the devices and plotted obscurities up 
which he now thinks it necessary to base his originality. 
Morton Dauwen Zal 
MARGARET WIDDEME! 

Collected Poems, by Margaret Widdem« Harcourt, Br: 

& Co. 

The mildest of minor poets, singing to his lady’s ey 
brow, escapes a certain condescension that is reserved fot F 
the successful popular poet. I do not say that this is not 


well. You can never tell what the young son of the 


morning may suddenly achieve. Critics do well to be 
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Margaret Widdemer 


oets, fostering. The established popular 


( autic us othe 





er hand, a more known quantity. It is 


partly because his work runs true to its type and repeats 





] > - : 1; 2 : ’ y law a “er ‘ 
itself that it has dinned its way into popular acceptance. 

ae : 
As to comparative merit within the chosen mediums, 
we must admit that the good popular poet is almost non 
ietent \< SOT ] nut j the ter} nay ak 
existent. SAS ebody put it, the esoterics may speak 

_— } PS 1 1 ) 

condescendingly of Longfellow, but have we a popular 


lay Wi a fill his shoes? 





rgaret Widdemer. high in the thin 


challenge as to whether she belongs there, but her ability 


g 
- 





( place her WOrRK ¢ ntinuously in the womens n agazines 











* ““ 7 ’? ] 
it is the ““continuously” that counts), and the number of 
| = ] . 1] 
women who ! her iyrics, are answerabie argu 
nents that she possesses popular appeal. 
Miss Widdemer’s work interests me from anothe 
I believe it is 1e of our most marked examples of a 
spontaneous { talent gushing fi the subco: 
- 1 7 1 
ousness a, tor better or orse, the very 
m of 1 ence by the consciot nc Undis 
; 
1] t cert spontaneot lsc And as 
I 
1 tatio1 n influences, it S ite innoce!r 
hetn that | ed as a fault a virtue roetry 
} 
eve ns brea t Nn Vain; anda la as tecnnicai 
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still Margaret Widdemer at her emotional be 


rightly makes it the first poem in the book | 
Yet intellectually there has been a ng. Spiri 
ually there has been growth in und ndi | 
myself reading Women and Water r§ 
absorption that surprised me. In tl he | 1S] ¢ 
something about the changing st . 
peculiar and perhaps only momenta ition, which ] 
have not seen expressed elsewhere 
A neighbor of mine compares Mars ‘ t Wi 
poet, with Mrs. Browning. I shall | 
decide how aptly. There is certainl 
wrote verse voicing indignation at nj 
both were widely read, that both 
theme with a spark of emotion, and that th h , . 
surprising streak of scholarship. 
As for Miss Widdemer’s techni 
notice how much she depends on 
italicized refrains or parenthetical 
to what a small extent sh 
magical line, which is perhaps | 
readers, though indispensal 
few who read poetry for the love « 
that these long double-jointed line 
uses, are peculiarly difficult to handle; ohtly wrongs ( 
emphasis in reading will make the: rea t rong 


places. To prevent the reader fro 


requires a skill which Miss Widde 
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P pe 
argaret Hy lddemer 


( chnique is 


hat can be 


Yet 
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England farm-life peculiarly his own proj rty \7 
Ploughing reveals more than a sedi api 
quality of kindredness is there as weil. Beneath th 
Frostian influence is a personality, young, lyrical, deli 
cately bitten by growing pains, and tentatively pi 
forward toward its own demesnes. There is fibre in this 
personality, and so many positive hints of 
growth that Mr. Malam’s future loor rather a 
ciously beyond the mux h-ploughed hilly pastures. Wh 
his development may be remains in doubt, but a portiot 
of it would seem to lie in a rather airy 1 ticism that 
maturity may perfect. What he | 

create a handful of lyrics and sonnets that at armin 
but just a bit short of the goal. There is techni 

terity, a sensitiveness that is emphasi 
youth, and an instinctive comp nsion of the val 
of reticence and suggestion—no sma juipment f 


budding poet. Herbert G 


NEWS NOTES 


Lew Sar tt appends to a recent let 

“T read an editorial recently in th I 
It roiled me not so much by what it said 
tions. It should interest you as a 


striving to make America poetically artic 


1928) that the day of liter 


were no longer 








because they had passed out of tl 


Tobys, Mr. Pickwicks, Seuir 
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I am not attacking modern life as a whole, only its menacing aspects. . / 
And I do suggest that should certain tendenci machine lif 
the spirit of creati a 
The Florida Poetry Society announces that Hallie Warlow h 
' , sonnet Dawn int glad I 
Poetry Society of Louisiana’s General Prize of ¢ was awarded t 
Kathryn Peck for The King of Fazz. The Poetry Society of Nort 
i : to Henri I t 


1in man will die. 






Ponce de Leon Prize of $100 for he 





Carolina has awarded two $100 pri 
Hillside Farm, and Josephine Pinckney for Sea-Dri Citi 
A new venture by an American in Paris is the 1 ] 
be published by Harold Salemson, who is at pr placing J ( 
as critic of American letters on the Mercur 
The Writer, in an article on poetry ma 
in defence of those which print only verse by sul 











“Once in a while, it may be, a verse magazir 
stand is true of Poerry of Chicage Che 
printing verses solely by subscribers if the ver 
the field. They cannot afford to pay, beyon 
publish, hence the contributors are not depriv 
for none is expected. 

“Tf some of the wealthy people of the count: 
of the poetry magazines, those periodicals v 
to accept the best verse received irrespectiy 
those verses was a subscriber or not.” 

The Carmelite, published at Carmel-by-the-Sea, ( 
Christmas number entirely to Robinson Jeffers. N 





one may admire a poet, such a coilection of t 


panied by views of the man at 





this is because we usually wait until after his d 
Charles Malam, the Bread-Loaf prize-win: 
Rhodes Scholar for three years and is 





Six of the ten poets of this nu 
Mr. James J. Rya bor 
there. Since k ‘ a 
machine hand and clerk. He has never bef 


Mr. Herbert Gerhard Bruncken, now re f N Y 











leay 
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